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station, some miles on, to entrain them for Delhi, where
he expected to get two rupees apiece for them. In the
summer he traffics with Simla. The keeping of guinea-
fowls is still regarded by the ordinary peasant pro-
prietor as thoroughly compromising (hattafy because
sweepers rear them; but they are eaten with relish by
all who can afford them. In this case, the soi-disant
descendant of the Prophet was working as hard as his
humble companion to keep the wayward flock moving
in the right direction. He is characteristic of an age in
which economic pressure is forcing members of the
higher castes to pocket their pride and earn their living
in ways once thought derogatory. Brahmins can now
be found plying carts for hire, working as tailors, dak-
runners,1 and cooks, and even serving as coolies at
a station. Khatris may be seen cutting grass and selling
fuel in the bazaar; Bedis2 snaring birds and catching
fish; and, as we have seen,3 Rajputs are taking to grow-
ing vegetables. Similarly, round here during the last
three or four years Muhammadans and Sikhs have begun
to keep poultry for domestic use, employing a sweeper to
look after them. It is clear that, so far as caste is based
upon occupation, its force is less strong than it was.
Tea and Two further changes may be noted: tea-drinking
and the taking of snuff. Tea-drinking is confined to
Hindus and Sikhs, many of whom took to it while
serving during the war. A handful of tea is thrown
into a pot containing two quarts of water and a pound
of gur, and the brew is drunk by the whole family in the
early morning. A Sikh with me said he brewed double
this quantity every day and drank it at intervals all day,
adding as much milk as he could spare. The taking of
snuff is more recent and, curiously,4 is very popular
with the Sikhs, a fact that an educated Sikh confirmed*

1 In the hills the mails (ddk) are generally carried hy hand,

* *A section of the Khatri caste to which Guru Nanak, the founder of

Sikhism, belonged' (Rose, of. of., ii. 79).

3  pp. 23 and 50.

4  The Sikh religion forbids the taking of tobacco in any form.